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organized on the basis of efficiency. Dr. 
Clarence H. Hamilton describes in the 
Missionary Intelligencer for August, 191 5, 
how newly arrived missionaries are now 
"studying the Chinese language - ' in the 
language school of the University of Nan- 
king. The head Chinese teacher supervises 
a staff of some twenty-five Chinese teachers 
who give to the students individual lessons 
in private rooms. The schedule shows for 
every morning four periods of study of 
forty-five minutes each; two of these are 
private lessons given by the individual 
teachers and two are classroom lectures 



given by the head teacher himself. The 
individual teacher of each missionary 
student is changed every week, so that his 
pupil is not dominated by peculiarities of 
pronunciation of one man. In the after- 
noon the missionaries study characters, at 
the rate of forty-five a week, and combine 
them in idiomatic Chinese sentences. The 
curriculum of the school covers a year's 
study. It is believed that at the close of 
it the students will be able to continue 
the work on their several stations with 
the help of the ordinary untrained native 
teacher. 
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The Place Actually Held in Our Col. 
leges by Religious Education 

Frequently we hear the question asked, 
"What are our colleges doing for religious 
education ? " Some information is given to 
such an inquiry by Frank Knight Saunders 
in a paper which he read at one of the ses- 
sions of the Department of Universities 
and Colleges, held in Buffalo last March. 
He had previously made a survey of the 
religious institutions of the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
Ohio, and he had derived the following 
data: of 23 theological institutions all but 
S recognize the importance of giving virile, 
historical instruction in the English Bible; 
of 5 state universities 3 recognize the Bible 
as a real factor in education; of 12 univer- 
sities not supported by taxes half give full 
recognition to the Bible as a cultural asset; 
of 60 colleges of liberal arts 40 give reason- 
able place to the English Bible; of 70 
first-rate secondary schools 56 give ample 
recognition to Bible-study. 

Dr. Sanders concludes from his survey: 
that, while recognition of the Bible in Eng- 
lish is firmly established in a majority of 
the representative institutions, there is still 
much pioneering to be done; that religious 



education in secondary schools needs stand- 
ardization; that normal schools are prac- 
tically untouched, owing to the problem 
faced by tax-supported schools; that the 
most insistent need is for teachers who are 
competent to give instruction in the Bible; 
that there should be a standardization of the 
work to be done in each type of institution. 
This information is valuable because it 
shows how large is the place given by our 
educational institutions to religious educa- 
tion, but it is much more valuable because 
it indicates the tremendous need which still 
exists for the recognition of the rightful place 
of the Bible as an educational asset. 

Professor Denny and Professor 

Moffatt Receive New 

Appointments 

Professor Denny has recently been 
elected as principal of the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Professor Denny 
thus succeeds the great church historian, 
Principal T. M. Lindsay, and is the recipient 
of a well-deserved honor. Professor Denny 
in accepting his appointment said: 

Nobody knows better than I how unequal 
I am to filling the place of the distinguished 
scholar, one of my own teachers, whose loss we 
are all lamenting, and whose memory will always 
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be an inspiration to us. But I can at least say 
that I love the Church, of which I have been a 
minister now for thirty years, that I love the 
College in which I was educated and in which I 
have now been teaching for eighteen years, and 
with the help of God and with the sympathy 
and confidence of my brethren I venture humbly 
and respectfully to accept this appointment, and 
hope to do what is in my power to serve them 
both. 

Another scholar who received deserved 
recognition from the United Free Church of 
Scotland was Professor Moffatt. He was 
elected to the chair of church history to 
succeed Principal Lindsay. Dr. Moffatt is 
one of the most versatile scholars of the 
Christian church. 

Constructive Aim of Religions 
Education 

Dr. Edward A. Pace, writing in the Con- 
structive Quarterly for September, impresses 
upon his readers the importance of thorough- 
going education in religion as a constructive 
factor. The diversity of opinion repre- 
sented by denominationalism of today, he 
thinks, is due in no small degree to lack of 
instruction. And Dr. Pace views the prob- 
lem of religious education in such a large 
way that he is inclined to think the ac- 
complishment of its aim is not intended 
to benefit those only who are consciously 
striving for it, but that the full advantage 
is reserved for a later generation. What 
is of prime concern now is that the 
movement in religious education be set going 
and furthered as best possible in the hope 
that each year will add new interest and 
force to it. 

Dr. Pace points to two classes of people 
who will not look with favor upon construc- 
tive religious education: those who look 
upon religion as an affair of the emotions 
and those who think religion consists merely 
in knowing the things that are to be believed^ 



But religion is life, and it therefore involves 
man's entire being. Once granted that 
religion is something worth knowing, the 
very principles on which modern education 
is based require that religious truths should 
be imparted along with other kinds of truth. 
If religious education is merely an appendix 
it will not be correlated or properly assimi- 
lated. Dr. Pace thinks the desired end 
cannot be accomplished unless religious 
education become a part of the everyday 
school program and be taught by the same 
general methods that control the teaching 
of other subjects. All the claims which are 
usually made for the Sunday school are 
recognized as valid, and every effort made 
to improve the Sunday school is commended. 
But education given through the Sunday 
school suffers because of the time element. 
Even so, the time element is not the most 
serious disadvantage, nor will its removal 
bring about a final solution so long as the 
instruction remains outside the regular 
curriculum. 

A central question connected with the 
teaching of religion is that of method. Ac- 
cording to one view religious truths are so 
appealing that simplicity is essential to 
win acceptance. Another view is that 
religious truth does not permit of the same 
treatment as that which is applied to 
secular knowledge. Dr. Pace asserts that 
religion should have its special method in 
education, different from other special 
methods, yet not conflicting with them, 
since they are all established on the same 
basis. Moreover, there is no reason to 
fear that in adopting in religion the ap- 
proved methods of education, now so gen- 
erally employed, the teacher of religion will 
depart from the spirit of the Master. The 
distinction which separates religion and the 
" secular " is artificial ; the normal treatment 
of religious knowledge is in connection with 
the other factors of real life. 



